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FOREWORD 


I have just been reading some words by Dean Inge in which 
he says “History may be divided into events which do not matter, 
and events which probably never occurred; but it is a fascinating 
subject.” We, who are or have been members of this Church, and 
who read its history in these pages, know that these words of Dean 
Inge cannot be applied to this book. St. Stephen’s history cannot 
by any means be considered to be short, and no one living today 
can confirm the facts of the early years. However, we do have our 
records and our documents and we know them to be true. 


As we read the history we shall surely thank God for all 
His blessings on this Church in the past. One of the greatest of 
the Bishops of Durham, Lightfoot, found that “History is an 
excellent cordial for the drooping courage.” I trust that in reading 
this book we shall receive courage and strength to go forward, 
assured that the God Who wrought for those in the past is the 


same God for us, today. 
ALFRED WILLIAM PRICE 


One Hundred Twenty Fifth Year 1948 


THE RICH HERITAGE OF ST STEPHEN’S 
Some Highlights of History 


By ALFRED W. PRICE 


Tread gently, you who enter St. Stephen’s, for hers is a heritage rich in 
spiritual service. Here, men and women of noble heart and soul have touched 
the hands of God in intelligent Christian devotion and in fellowship with man- 
kind. Here, since 1823, great leaders have courageously shown the way 
toward meaningful living through love and freedom of conscience. 


The vestry of the 33-year-old founder of St. Stephen’s, the Rev. Dr. James 
Montgomery, wrote to him in 1825: “Your friends have now the happiness 
to see you the pastor of a numerous and affectionate Flock, dispensing the 
offices regularly in a temple unsurpassed in taste and elegance by any in the 
country,” and tendered this hard-working, liberal-spirited man, whose life 
was consecrated to “the promotion of the interests of the Redeemer’s King- 
dom,” as he himself put it, the munificent salary of one thousand dollars a year. 


The zealous churchmanship of St. Stephen’s parishioners through the 
ensuing years is perhaps exemplified in the story told by Dr. Elwood Worcester 
(Rector of St. Stephen’s from 1896 to 1904—and later famous as the founder 
of the Emmanuel Movement which combined religion and medicine) in his 
book, Lifes Adventure. One Sunday morning, after he had preached on sin, 
an elderly lady, “one of the pillars of Philadelphia society,” called at his study 
and said indignantly, “I hope that as long as you are in this church you will 
never preach on that subject again.” When Dr. Worcester asked why not, she 
continued, “You have lived in Philadelphia only a short time and you can’t 
be expected to know everything, but I want you to understand that the mem- 
bers of St. Stephen’s are not sinners.” When Dr. Worcester smiled, she added, 
“Of course, I mean the regular pew owners.” 


Because the Anglican Church in the United States was associated with 
the British cause and had a membership roll of many tories during the period 
of the American Revolution, its establishment and growth in this country was 
difficult and slow. “It is largely owing to the labors and the vision of Bishop 
White, of this diocese, that it recovered at all,” said the Honorable Roland S. 
Morris, Warden, on the occasion of St. Stephen’s Centennial Anniversary, 
February 26, 1923. “Before the Oxford Movement (Anglo-Catholic move- 
ment, founded by John Henry Newman, who became a Roman Catholic, and 
Edward Bouverie Pusey) in 1833 which so completely revolutionized the 
thought of (a section of) the established church in England, a small group 
of American Episcopalians had caught something of the spirit of the new age 
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and were dreaming of a church in America with a larger conception of its 
mission and a stronger discipline.” 


The leader of this broad movement was Bishop John Henry Hobart, of 
New York, and among his most enthusiastic friends and followers was the Rey. 
James Montgomery, now married to the granddaughter of Bishop White, who 
had abandoned his law practice in Philadelphia and became ordained as a clergy- 
man in the Episcopal Church on October 7, 1817. In one of John Henry 
Newman’s published letters, a paragraph reads: “Bishop Hobart, of New 
York, is in Oxford. He is an intelligent man and gave us a good deal of infor- 
mation on the affairs of the American Episcopal Church.” Said Mr. Morris of 
this meeting: “We wonder whether he told the then young Oxford crusader 

. . something of this new movement which he inaugurated the year previous 
at St. Stephen’s.” 


Of the eight rectors St. Stephen’s has had, perhaps Dr. Carl E. Grammer 
(Rector from October 1, 1905 to October, 1936) was the most positive in 
upholding liberalism in the Protestant Episcopal Church. Leicester C. Lewis 
wrote of him, “He really did believe in Protestantism and he definitely did not 
believe in Catholicism. His keen mind.could not tolerate the only too frequent 
slurring over of this issue. He never took any stock in the current nonsense 
that “We are all in fundamentals agreed’.”” Of himself, Dr. Grammer wrote: 
“While I retained my tenderness for the Evangelicals, and my unity of the 
spirit with them in their emphasis on personal religion, I became a Broad 
Churchman, or Liberal, or a Modernist, as they put it in England, though I 
dislike the term because of its association with the Roman Catholic Modernists, 
whose rejection of the historical element in Christianity seems to me too radical 
and unbalanced.” (The Modernist movement within the Roman Catholic 
Church flourished for a few years at the turn of this century; then died, and 
has not since been resurrected. ) 


Among Dr. Montgomery’s Vestrymen were Edward Shippen Burd, one 
of the richest men in Philadelphia, who lived at the southwest corner of Ninth 
and Chestnut Streets; William Kirkham and Charles N. Bancker, merchants 
possessed of a fine sense of duty. When Mr. Burd died in 1848, after a warm 
friendship with Dr. H. W. Ducachet (Rector of St. Stephen’s from 1834 to 
1865,) his will provided generously for the erection of a memorial to three 
daughters. The notable piece of statuary, the work of Thorwaldsen’s pupil, 

| Carl Steinhauser, is called, “The Angel of the Resurrection,” and is one of 
| the finest in the world. Mr. Burd left a legacy to Dr. Ducachet in trust for 
the benefit of the parish—a welcome lifesaver after years of financial difficulties 
during which Dr. Ducachet was compelled to surrender $500 a year of his 
salary as his contribution to the exchequer. The twelve years following, Mrs. 
Burd centered her thought and interest—and money—in St. Stephen’s. 
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SECTION OF THE ANNA J. MAGEE MEMORIAL 
REREDOS AND CHANCEL OF CARVED CHAMPVILLE MARBLE WINDOW, “THE LIFE 
OF ST. STEPHEN,” OF TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS, OF 13TH CENTURY DESIGN, 
ARMATURE CONSTRUCTION INLAID WITH TIFFANY FAVRILE GLASS MOSAICS. 
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Among other things, she paid off the balance of the mortgage and presented to 
the Parish the beautiful baptismal font which so impressed Phillips Brooks 
that he referred to it in one of his great sermons. Mrs. Burd’s residuary estate 
was left to the Rector, Churchwardens and Vestrymen of St. Stephen’s for the 
establishment of a home for orphaned or fatherless girls, now called the Burd 
School for Girls. The Trustees of the Burd Orphan Asylum, realizing the in- 
valuable service given by Dr. Ducachet toward the development of that Girls’ 
School, introduced into its minutes: “. . . mainly owing to the counsel of Dr. 
Ducachet this Parish has been called upon to administer that great and noble 
charity which he happily lived to see in successful operation and to which he 
gave the closing labors of his life, and which is now an enduring monument to 
his memory.” Mrs. Ducachet shared her husband’s interest in the school. 


Today, the Burd School, with an endowment of over eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars, provides training, affectionate care, education, social opportunity, 
health and recreation to some thirty girls, with very little charge, to their 
mothers. It is now in its 92nd year. 


When St. Stephen’s Church was established, one hundred and twenty-five 
years ago, the United States was 48 years old (dating from July 4, 1776). 
President Monroe was serving his second term for the 24 United States. The 
1820 census recorded a population of 9,638,191 persons, of whom nearly eight 
million were white, and more than a million and a half were colored. Phila- 
delphia, whose population was about one hundred thousand, was the second 
largest city in the United States. Its literary leadership and its buildings, 
modeled after the Parthenon, the Temple of the Muses, and the Maison Carree, 
earned the name of the “Athens of America.” James Fenimore Cooper 
records that the Bourse in Paris was the finest modern building and that the 
Bank of the United States in Philadelphia ranked second. Philadelphia’s fine 
architecture could be credited to three eminent artists: Benjamin Latrobe, an 
Englishman who came here about 1800, and his two pupils, Robert Mills and 
William Strickland. A native Philadelphian, William Strickland designed 
eighteen prominent buildings in this city, eleven of which are now standing. 
He did the second Chestnut Street Theatre; the Arch Street Theatre; the first 
Custom House on Second Street; the Philadelphia Bank at Fourth and Chest- 
nut—the first Gothic architecture in the United States—the Mechanics Bank 
on Third south of Market; the Musical Fund Hall; the Masonic Hall on 
Chestnut between Seventh and Eighth; the Naval Asylum; Gray’s Ferry Road ; 
the Blockley; the University of Pennsylvania, the Merchants’ Exchange at 
Dock Street; the Mint at Juniper Street; the Synagogue on Cherry west of 
Third, the Steeple for Independence Hall, and St. Paul’s Church. St. Stephen’s 
was so entirely remodeled by Strickland that it may be considered his original 
design. He made it one of the most perfect Gothic buildings in America. 
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The movement westward was sweeping the country one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago. Forests were being cleared along the Mississippi. Even 
Philadelphia’s frontiers were being pushed farther and farther toward the 
west. Its impetus for expansion came from its thirty factories devoted to 
cotton manufacture, and many others devoted to the manufacture of carpets, 
soaps, paints, glass, paper, leather—even sugar. This one-time greatest manu- 
facturing city in America brought prosperity to the professional class, as well 
as to the arts. St. Stephen’s drew her first membership from the more pros- 
perous classes—the merchants, physicians, lawyers. Perhaps this is a perti- 
nent reason for the popular reference to the Protestant Episcopal Church as 
an “upper class denomination.” 


The Venetian Mosaic of The Last Supper, with more than 180,000 pieces 
of Venetian glass, was presented to St. Stephen’s in 1889 by the children of 
Mrs. James Magee in memory of their mother. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holiday, 
London artists, supervised the execution by workmen of Salvaiti in Venice, 
of this sixty square foot showpiece which was exhibited at a garden fete in 
London, where Mr. Gladstone was guest. The Holidays did all the heads 
themselves. The stone reredos, ordered by Dr. Rudder’s Vestry as a com- 
plementary setting for this mosaic altar-picture is after a design by Mr. George 
C. Mason, Jr., the architect of St. Stephen’s Parish House. 


Among other memorials given to St. Stephen’s by the Magee family is 
the great organ, designed and played memorably for 46 years by Dr. David D. 
Wood. Though blind, Dr. Wood faultlessly manipulated its 67 speaking stops 
and 50 mechanical stops and accessories. He extemporized reverently and un- 
obtrusively during morning and afternoon services, using the 4,218 speaking 
pipes to exquisite advantage. Dr. Worcester writes that only once during his 
rectorship did Dr. Wood make a slip. “That was when one of the choristers 
carelessly let a book fall on his head. He felt so badly over this trifling error 
that he apologized to me for it after service.” A distinguished composer 
who made the music of St. Stephen’s famous, Dr. Wood’s interpretations 
have left an indelible impression on many a worshipper. In 1910 upon his 
death on Easter Day—after the only time Good Friday had fallen on March 
25 in his 46 years at St. Stephen’s—Dr. Carl Grammer wrote of him: “As a 
man he knew how to bear the great limitation of his life-long blindness with 
dignity and entire submission. As a Christian he had the simple faith of a 
child. He dwelt in an inner region of light, love and harmony . . .” 


All six of the deceased former Rectors of St. Stephen’s were of noble 
stature and personality. Each succeeding generation of Parishioners has had 
added advantages, added magnificence, in its inheritance. Dr. Montgomery, 
the delicate and sensitive harbinger of a reviving life, left rich fruit on the 
bare branches of the Colonial Church. St. Stephen’s is richer because of the 
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warm-hearted Dr. Ducachet whose sympathetic, generous and tolerant spirit 
protested against the censoriousness of puritanism. Dr. Rudder’s brilliant 
sermons—and personality—inspired vigor, optimism, success. Dr. McConnell, 
the great, restrained preacher whose crystal clear, logical and provocative 
sermons set his audiences on fire by sheer power of thought, was regarded by 
some as a liberal (by others as a radical,) drew the best minds of Philadelphia 
into St. Stephen’s. Dr. Worcester, his successor, left a legacy of great spiri- 
| tual wealth, and not a little humor, to his devoted flock. Dr. Grammer’s con- 
sistent opposition to Anglo-Catholicism and his broad scholarship made St. 
Stephen’s one of the most influential centers of liberal Christian thought in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, 


The Rev. Dr. Vincent C. Franks, a liberal, evangelical churchman, came 
to St. Stephen’s in February, 1937, and fulfilled the hope of Dr. Herbert Old, 
Warden, that he would “insure the growth in usefulness and influence of this 
historic parish” until he left in October, 1939, 


The present rector, Alfred W. Price, came to St. Stephen’s on March 15, 
| 1942, from a rectorship of eleven years in St. Philip’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


St. Stephen’s has always been notable for the great laymen who attended 
its services and managed its temporal affairs so efficiently while they lent 
glory to the social, intellectual and financial affairs of the city, and yet its 
history can be very well told by dividing it into periods of rectorships, just 
as one tells the history of England by the reigns of monarchs. Without excep- 
tion its rectors have been outstanding men, each of whom left upon St. Stephen’s 
the impress of his personality and labor. 


THE FIRST RECTOR 


Dr. James Montgomery, born in Philadelphia in 1787, of well-to-do 
parents, graduated from Princeton in 1805. Stricken with tuberculosis of the 
lungs while in his thirties, he wrote in a letter dated January 1, 1825: “. . . the 
idea occurred that the meeting house formerly occupied by a Methodist Con- 
gregation, and standing on the site of St. Stephen’s, and then vacant, might be 
procured; in which case I was resolved as soon as my health should enable 

. me to occupy it on the evenings of the Lord’s Day. By the kind instrumen- 
| tality of my friend, Mr. Bancker, the house was obtained from the wealthy 
| owners, the Messrs. Kelly, who generously offered me the exclusive use of it. 

My first service in it was celebrated on the evening of January 20, 1822... 
The services were continued with increasing interest until we were obliged 
-o intermit them in consequence of the preparation for the inception of the 
new Church in the latter part of April, 1822, and on the 28th day of May fol- 
lowing, the cornerstone was laid. On the 27th of Februaiy, 1823, the present 
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magnificent edifice was consecrated to 
the solemn worship of Almighty God by 
the name of ‘St. Stephen’s Church’.” | 
This was the first expression in Philadel- | | 
phia of a new and more liberal spirit in | f 
the religious life of the community. His | Lae ae pene’ 
friend and leader, Bishop Hobart, 
preached the consecration sermon. Dr. 
Montgomery was a strong preacher ; his 
sermons had evangelical fervor. He 
wrote of the liturgy: “In the purity and 
scriptural simplicity of its doctrines, we 
| recognize a strong claim upon our attach- 
ment. Speaking the very language of in- 
i spiration, and expressing the simple and 
l JAMES MONTGOMERY essential verities of the gospel in a lan- 
| 
; 


i 


guage at once forcible, appropriate, per- 
spicuous and devoted; embodying those very forms of sound words, which | 
even in apostolic times and by apostolic sanction regulated the faith and guided | 
the devotions of primitive piety; animated and kindling with those very sup- 


f plications and praises which glowed upon the lips, and burst from the hearts | 

i of a Chrysostom, a Basil, a Tertullian and an Ambrose; exhibiting, in short, 
a synopsis of the faith and devotion of the best and purest ages of the Church.” 
Dr. Montgomery’s frail health could not stand the strain of a growing parish, 

| and on the last Sunday in 1833, he preached his last sermon on the text, “We 

| spend our lives as a tale is told.” He died, with the songs of hymns on his 

E| lips, on March 17, 1834. A mural tablet in his memory, designed by Strickland, 

f with an inscription by Bishop Doane, can be viewed now on the south wall of 


the church. This inscription is thought provoking. It reads as follows: 


To establish and extend, what he loved to call, 


ihe taeren diriad of Princip les; RECUMBENT EFFIGY OF COLONEL 
Gospel Doctrine, | 


Gospel Order EDWARD SHIPPEN BURD 
i Gospel Holiness; 

the truth of the Gospel in the Church of the Gospel 

producing the fruits of the Gospel; was the labour | 
of his life. | 


The Rev. Dr. George Boyd, Rector of St. John’s, Philadelphia, wrote of 
him in The Churchman: “May ..... all the servants of Christ who knew him, 
learn from this dispensation, to be ‘pure in heart,’ to be mindful of one another’s 
failings; ‘peace makers’ in the house of faith, and zealous in the Master’s 
Res | service, as the lamented Montgomery was.” 
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THE SECOND RECTOR 


On October 15, 1834, the Vestry 
elected as Rector the Rev. Henry W. 
Ducachet, of Norfolk, Virginia. Of 
French ancestry, educated in Charleston, 
South Carolina, Dr. Ducachet was dif- 
ferent in character from his predecessor. 
He came to St. Stephen’s at a time 
of vast political and social upheaval. 
Andrew Jackson’s controversy with the 
Bank of the United States had reached 
its acute stage. Financial conditions 
were unstable and depressing; the for- 
ward movement of the previous decade 
had been halted. A religious revival, 
with emphasis on individual salvation 
rather than spiritual values, was sweeping the country. Almost morbid self- 
examination, extreme standards of conduct, and exaggeration of fault was 
the order of that day. Liberalism was not applied to thought but wholly to 


conduct; the narrowness of view would have been repellant except for its 
sincerity. 


Henry W. DUCACHET 


To Dr. Ducachet’s great love of life, his great social gifts, his keen sense 
of humor, this puritan spirit was foreign. His genial smile and florid com- 
plexion became a familiar figure in Philadelphia for over thirty years. He 
loved people. His sympathy for weakness, his tolerance of mistakes, soon made 
him the valued counsellor of many families. “Perhaps no man in his genera- 
tion knew more of the sorrows and tragedies, the disappointments and frus- 
trations of the people among whom he lived,” said the Hon. Roland S. Morris 
of him. He formed warm friendships and had a peculiar attachment for those 
who were “worldly minded” and lacking in religious zeal. He earned the 
reputation for being an extreme liberal who loved nature, music, the theatre, 
and believed that enjoyment of life was not inconsistent with the Christian 
profession. 


Dr. Ducachet’s bons mots are still recited in Philadelphia. One day an 
old friend of Edward Shippen Burd came to St. Stephen’s to admire the 
superb, recumbent effigy of Colonel Burd and remarked sharply, “The last 
time I saw Edward Burd was over a game of cards in Paris. What is he doing 
in this church?” Dr. Ducachet replied instantly, “Sir, he’s waiting now for 
the last trump.” 


The Rev. Wm. Wilberforce Newton, D.D., asked in 1907 to give some 
recollections as a schoolboy and college youth of Old St. Stephen’s, wrote in 
“The Parish News” : 
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“Clerical life in Philadelphia fifty years ago was as marked in its party 
lines as is the city’s political life today. 

“The Banner of the Cross,” the high church paper, was boldly thrown 
out to the breeze from the office of that stalwart periodical at Eighth and 
Chestnut Streets at the famous book store of Herman Hooker. Here were to 
be found upon any Monday morning the heroes and leaders of the stalwart and 
aggressive High Church party—Dr. Ducachet, Dr. Odenheimer, Dr. Dorr, 
Dr. Coleman, and others of the newly developed Bishop Hobart cult of church- 
manship. 


“The Episcopal Recorder” furnished the artillery for the Low Church 
school, and was published at that famous rendezvous of other days where the 
mule, in long lines, dragged sleepily along heavy freight cars from the river 
Delaware through Market Street to the Schuylkill, and where all the omni- 
buses met. From this point they started with sleepy drivers lying in the sun 
and tired horses fruitlessly throwing back their mild eyes for the few remain- 
ing oats, before it was time to start again on that mysterious curved avenue, 
Dock Street. 

“The antagonism between these styles of rival churchmanship in Phila- 


delphia found perhaps its fullest expreśsion in the life of old St. Peter’s and 
old St. Paul’s. 


“A half-witted man of that locality used to designate these rival churches 
as “Peter’s Church” and “Paul’s Church,” with various accompaniments upon 
the names of the rectors—the rector of St. Peter’s being always known as 
“Ommenheimer,” and the rector of St. Paul’s being always called “Newty.” 


“There was in those days an early celebration at St. Peter’s and an early 
morning prayer meeting at St. Paul’s. But early one Sunday morning a ter- 
rible thing happened at St. Peter’s! There was no communion service to be 
had—it had been stolen by burglars in the night. Whereupon, a certain pious 
pilgrim, hurrying on his way to the prayer meeting at St. Paul’s, brought the 
news of the judgment of Almighty God upon the sacramental system of the 
church with the tall white steeple. 


“T well remember as a boy when the Burd monuments were placed in the 
church and the interest and excitement which their introduction into the house 
of God caused. Dear old Ducachet considered himself in a certain way the 
especial guardian of these exquisite monuments, and rightly to estimate them 
was the same thing in his mind as to attend the most elaborate service. To 
admire the statuary was to him more than sacrifice, and to venerate the angel 
in the group was better than the fat of rams. 


“A story is told of him that during a certain month of August in Phila- 
delphia the rector let his assistant go away upon a vacation, promising to take 
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his place for the daily morning and evening prayer. But after the first week 
of this service in the terrible heat of August, the dear old doctor found it very 
trying to be twice in the church in one day. 


It is reported of him that upon a certain afternoon in this heated term 
the doctor kept looking out of the vestry room to see if there were any persons 
coming to the service, and finding only two visiting lady teachers present, 
went out to them, moping his head with his large bandanna handkerchief, and 
fanning himself vigorously with a huge palm leaf fan, as he whispered: 


“I tell you what it is, my friend—it is too hot to have evening prayer 
today. Let us take a good pious look at the statuary and then go reverently 
home.” 


“I shall never forget the impression made upon me as a boy of the rev- 
erence of Dr. Ducachet in the chancel. I remember now his black silk socks, 
his patent leather pumps with their silver buckles, his peculiar style of sur- 
plice of lace and lawn, and his devout habit of adoration towards the altar 
when entering the chancel. This act of reverence with bowed head and folded 
hands always impressed me as a child. 


“And in the old days of the Diocesan conventions, which used to meet in 
St. Andrew’s Church, the dear old doctor would wink at me when as a little 
boy I used to attend the convention and sit with my father, and beckon to me 
to come over and sit on the High Church side. 


“I remember once sitting on his lap during the convention, and when 
my father came to carry me back, the dear, urbane, old gentleman, with the 
snowy white head and his elegant broadcloth and silk clothing, remarked : 


“No! Go away Richard Newton; you can’t have this boy. We're going 
to make a better man out of him than his father—for already he loves our 
High Church ways. 


“The power of tenderness and love, and the expression of it toward a 
child, are the thoughts which come into my mind whenever the name of Dr. 
Ducachet is mentioned—that grand old type of the French gentleman—who was 
the churchman every inch and gloried in the thought of his Catholic home and 
heritage.” 

Dr. Ducachet’s rectorate begat hope. During his first few years as 
Rector of St. Stephen’s, the $15,000 mortgage was reduced to $8,500. But the 
seven years between 1841 and 1848 were discouraging. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Ducachet’s associations with the community deepened. Then, largely because 
of years of close friendship with Mr. and Mrs. Burd—they spend many a win- 
ter evening, warmed by their spiritual compatability, the fire, and, occasionally 
madeira—the generous endowments in the wills of the Burds alleviated the 
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current worries. The orphan asylum for girls, left in memory of Mrs. Burd’s 
eight deceased children, became the realization of Dr. Ducachet’s dreams and 
he gave all of his time and enthusiasm to the new responsibilities. He offered 
to surrender his salary as Rector of St. Stephen’s and urged the Vestry to 
appoint an Associate Rector who might take over that work. Consequently 
Dr. William Rudder was installed on February 2, 1864. Dr. David Wood 
became St. Stephen’s organist that year. 


Besides Dr. Ducachet’s happy evenings with the Burds, among his pleas- 
urable recollections was his association with the Cleeman family who lived 
across from his Rectory on Girard Street. According to the Hon. Mr. Morris, 
“Not even the new-fangled busses on Chestnut Street could disturb the quiet 
of that delightful spot. . . . I like to linger in the Philadelphia of that period. 
It, too, soon passed away in the angry passions of the Civil War, and Dr. 
Ducachet survived just long enough to look out upon a thoroughly changing 
world.” Dr. Ducachet died in December, 1865, as “indelicate fashions and 
rougher manners seemed to prevail among the younger set.” 


People “with unfamiliar names” had acquired great fortunes during the 
Civil War and some with post-war, confused values spoke of St. Stephen’s 
as ugly and of the service as dull and uninteresting. 


THE THIRD RECTOR 


As though Dr. Ducachet knew this new generation was not for him, he 
sought out the vivid personality of Dr. Rudder to be his assistant. Dr. Rudder’s 
subsequent Rectorship proved to be a triumph. His sermons had life and 
color and their vitality remained undiminished to the Hon. Mr. Morris in 
1923, even after a half century of reposing in the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society. Dr. Rudder’s success was immediate. Dr. Ducachet became very 
fond of his new assistant and looked with delight at the crowds which flocked 
to hear the new preacher at St. Stephen’s. It must have been very beautiful 
to see the pure and unselfish spirit of the aged rector taking pleasure in results 
and successes which had been denied him. “Isn’t it good,” he used to say as he 
got off for the hundredth time his well-worn little pun, “the ship is sailing 
all right now: you see we’ve got a new rudder.” 


After his wife’s death in 1866, Dr. Rudder acquired his lifelong habit of 
spending his vacations in Europe. “For this colorful personality and brilliant 
orator,” recalled Mr. Morris, “the music which Dr. David Wood developed 
at St. Stephen’s was a perfect background. Viewed by every worldly test it 
was indeed the golden age at St. Stephen’s.” 


Receipts from pew rents increased. Once, dissatisfied with the collection, 
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Dr. Rudder cried out, “Your carriages 
are blocking Tenth Street, and you 
dare to make such a beggarly offering 
to Almighty God! Gentlemen of the 
Vestry, pass the plates again.” The 
second offering was so large, it took 
two alms-basins to hold it. Congrega- 
tions were large and massed around the 
doors on great occasions, clamoring 
for admission. Again reminisces Mr. 
Morris: “Easter at St. Stephen’s in the 
early seventies — what an ecclesiastical 
triumph it presents! The fine music 
which bespoke the touch of a master 
hand, the vivid, striking personality of 
the Rector, the cadence of well rounded 
periods, the high hats, the silk dresses 
and the gorgeous bustles, and Mr. Cleeman, the ever-faithful, beaming from 
his pew in the new transcept and preparing to count the bountiful Easter 
offering.” According to this warden who watched St. Stephen’s triumphs 
with deep interest, one of the social excitements was the afternoon service 
at St. Stephen’s. 


WILLIAM RUDDER 


It is especially interesting, after a second World War, to quote more of 
Mr. Morris’ account, written for the Centennial Anniversary of St. Stephen’s 
in 1923: “The young veterans of our Civil War did not plead ‘after the war 
psychology’ as an excuse for inaction. They gave no ear to a literature of 
pessimism and disillusion. Phrases such as ‘back to normalcy’ would have 
been meaningless to them. Vast tasks challenged them and they met the chal- 
lenge with a fine forward spirit of adventure.” Dr. Rudder was highly com- 
patible with that era of construction. The golden era came to a sudden close 
when on January 29, 1880, Dr. Rudder passed away. It was a stunning blow 
to the people of St. Stephen’s parish. 


THE FOURTH. REG TOR 

The era that followed emphasized modern thought in Christianity when 
Dr. Samuel D. McConnell became Rector of St. Stephen’s on November 26, 
1881. The character of the congregation changed. A tradition of the fashion- 
able days survived and took form on festive occasions, but it was the earnest 
seekers after truth, the intellectually puzzled, who listened with admiration 
as the strong mind of Dr. McConnell grappled fearlessly with moral and intel- 
lectual problems of his generation. To quote Mr. Morris again, “It would 
be just, if we paused and paid our tribute to the courage of one who dared to 
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make the effort, and by so doing continued the best traditions of our Parish, 
which is intolerant of but one thing—intellectual cowardice.” 


When in 1896 Dr. McConnell accepted the rectorship of Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn, Beauveau Borie, then Warden of St. Stephen’s, asked the Rev. Dr. 
Elwood Worcester to take a service one hot Sunday. His feet, burning from 
walking on the scorching pavement, his vestments wet with perspiration, Dr. 
Worcester thought it only humane to curtail the service as much as possible. 
“When I mounted the pulpit,” he writes in Life’s Adventure, “I felt it was no 
time for a long harangue. After a few pleasing words in regard to Dr. 
McConnell, I added, ‘I perceive, dear friends, that you are suffering nearly 
as much as I am and I think it would be well for us to sing one more hymn 
and all go reverently home’.” Bishop Rulison of Bethlehem, his father-in-law, 
told him later, “I believe that you will always be unlucky. I did not like to 
tell you for fear you would not go, but if you had preached a fine, spiritual 
sermon instead of talking gibberish, you might have received a call to that 
great parish.” Just as the bishop had concluded, a messenger bicycled up with 
the message that he had been unanimously elected Rector of St. Stephen’s 
Church. Mr. Borie assured him that it was his good sense on that hot Sunday 
which attracted the Vestry to him. < 


Dr. Worcester had great admiration for Dr. McConnell, “After Phillips 
Brooks’ historic ministry in Boston, I know no greater ministry in our church 
than that of Doctor McConnell in Philadelphia,” he wrote. And as a result 
of Dr. McConnell’s ministry, “In point of intelligence and social dignity, St. 
Stephen’s might have been called unique.” 


Dr. McConnell’s appeal primarily to 
the intelligence of his hearers caused 
one lady from Boston to exclaim, “I’m 
glad that I do not sit under that man 
every Sunday ; it requires too much intel- 
lectual effort.” Dr. McConnell’s acumen 
can perhaps best be understood by his 
own words: “If preaching is not actually 
a sacrament it would probably come as 
near being within the definition as any- 
thing could be.” Among his written vol- 
umes, his Confessions of an Old Priest 
caused a stir in 1922 by questioning the 
divinity of Christ and denouncing parts 
of the formal church ritual. After Dr. 
McConnell’s death on January 11, 1939, 
The Churchman editorial included : “The 
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Church has moved into a higher level of knowledge and thought, where the 
new generation of theological students even in conservative seminaries are 
taught the results of biblical criticism, and the symbolical interpretation of the 
creeds is accepted by all. We of today are the inheritors of brave pioneers who 
opened up new fields. Theirs was the struggle and the pain, the risk and 
the cost; ours is the larger liberty and the greater toleration. One of those 
pioneers was Dr. McConnell—gentle, humble, keen, fearless, and above all 
intellectually honest. Like the unknown author of the Fourth Gospel, he made 
it possible for a new generation to be Christians.” 


THE FIRTH RECTOR 


Dr. McConnell’s ministry served as a preparation for the spiritual-intel- 
lectual influence of Dr. Elwood Worcester, who abandoned his chair of Psy- 
chology at Lehigh in 1896 to give eight of the best years of his life to historic 
St. Stephen’s. Dr. Worcester’s penetrating insight into the human mind, his 
knowledge of psychology, his interest and experience in the mystery of person- 
ality, all served to bring a unique originality which stirred hearers at St. 
Stephen’s. He treasured Dr. Wood’s superb music. “His playing always 
was dominated by mind, by intellect, not by passion,” he wrote. Dr. Worcester 
responded to the challenge of two services each Sunday by intelligent persons 
who expected to hear something valuable. One season he gave a series of 
lectures—to the afternoon congregations—on the Great Religions of the 
World. “Durine my rectorship,” he wrote, “the congregation was one of the 
most aristocratic in the city. To be elected a Vestryman of St. Stephen’s was 
a certificate of social eligibility to be issued only after long deliberation as to 
personal fitness and family prestige.” Of his portly assistant, the Rev. Joseph 
Miller, he wrote, “. . . he was a sweet-tempered, loyal Christian gentleman, 
punctilious in conduct and always to be depended on. ... Miller never read a 
book. The Philadelphia Ledger contained all that he wished to know.” Dr. 
Worcester carried on with vigor the noonday Lenten services begun by Dr. 
McConnell for the women employed by Wanamaker’s, Gimbel’s, and other 
nearby department stores, but which were attended also by a great many 
men. Frequently the church was so crowded that Joseph Clayton, the Verger, 
had to precede us, to open our way to and from the chancel.” While Dr. 
McConnell was Rector, attended to and from the chancel by Mr. Clayton and 
Mr. Miller some wag described the trio: “The world, the flesh and the devil.” 


Among the great guest preachers at St. Stephen’s, during Dr. Worcester’s 
Rectorship, were Dr. William S. Rainsford, Bishop Hugh Miller Thompson 
of Mississippi, and Mr. Crapsey (the latter the victim of the last heresy trial 
in the United States.) Once, during a paralyzing blizzard, Mrs. Worcester 
and women of the Parish fed 700 “‘stepsons of fortune’—after which Dr. 
Worcester told them of Tolstoi’s What Men Live By. They sang hymn after 
hymn and ended up all weeping together. 
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It was for Dr. Worcester, also, that 
the chief glory of St. Stephen’s was 
the Burd School. An incidental reason 
might have been the charming head of 
the institution, the Rev. Summerfield 
Snively, physician and clergyman, with 
whom he occasionally played golf. 

“The congregation of St. Stephen’s,” 
wrote Dr. Worcester, “was made up, 
for the most part, of the old gentlefolk 
of Philadelphia, and our country has 
produced no finer, better people. Gentle, 
courteous, well- bred, honorable, and 
kind, it was always a mystery to me that 
they had not more influence in the affairs 
of the Commonwealth and of the city.” 
He wrote further, “Philadelphia has 
always been the home of a certain number of most intelligent, highly-developed 
men and women, and hardly any field of human greatness exists which has 
not had some leader or important representative there.” 


ELwoop WORCESTER 


The most exquisite memorial in the church was given in Dr.. Worcester’s 
rectorship. It is called “The Angel of Purity” and is one of the masterpieces 
of August Saint-Gaudens, our greatest American Sculptor, a memorial to 
Maria Gouverneur Mitchell, the daughter of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell and Mrs. 
Mary Cadwalader Mitchell. Maria consecrated much of her young life to the 
service of others in the Sunday School and charities of St. Stephen’s. The com- 
panion piece of this memorial, and very similar, is “Amor, Caritas,” which is 
the only American sculpture to be recognized abroad and is now at the Luxem- 
bourg and owned by the French Government 


In 1904 Dr. Worcester. went to Emmanuel Church, Boston, but of his 
Philadelphia days, he wrote: “No memories of mine are sweeter than those of 
the beloved friends who made my life bright and my ministry effective during 
those happy days.” He died July 19, 1940, in Kennebunkport, Maine, believ- 
ing that there is but one absolute virtue—the eternal sacrifice of self. 


THE SIXTH RECTOR 


On October 1, 1905, the Rev. Dr. Carl E. Grammer came to St. Stephen’s 
when suburban residence was taking many of the old parishioners away. He 
met, more than adequately, the problems of a down-town church. A grandson 
of Dr. William Sparrow, dean of Alexandria Seminary after the middle of the 
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nineteenth century, whose only fear was Romanism and the Romanizing tend- 
encies in the church—not skepticism. “Skepticism,” said Dr. Sparrow, “was 
a rope of sand, but Romanism was an evil that dissolved the fibres of a manly 
spirit.” Dr. Grammer remained faithful, by his own conviction, to his grand- 
father’s spirit and ecclesiastical stand. He described himself as a convinced 
Protestant. He came to grips with questions raised by Biblical criticism and 
threw himself whole-heartedly into the often bitter struggle with the ultra 
conservatives, the fundamentalists, and the medievalists. He stoutly pro- 
claimed that there were many tendencies and movements in the church which 
he believed were fundamentally wrong, and entirely hostile to the Gospel of 
Christ. But as to miracles, he was explicit: “I cannot accept the Pantheistic 
theory that miracles are incredible. I doubt whether a vital religion or sound 
morality can be nurtured by a philosophy that denies their possibility.” 


Always outspoken in defense of what he esteemed to be the right, Dr. 
Grammer in his time assailed the United States Government for its policy 
in China, and for its “inconsistent” politics in Mexico and Nicaragua; John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., for switching from the dry to the wet cause in the prohi- 
bition controversy ; and Bishop William T. Manning of New York for refusing 
to permit an Episcopal rector in that city to supply his pulpit with a minister 
of another denomination for special services. As president of the Evangelical 
Education Society, and during the many years of active participation in this 
society, he wrote many pamphlets on controversial theological subjects of the 
day. Among the many which received wide acclaim especially from the ranks 
of the prayer book clergy was “An Examination of the American Missal.” 


“This pamphlet,” wrote Dr. Grammer, 
“is put forth in a spirit of brotherliness, 
as well as in zeal for the truth. While 
we disbelieve both in the teachings and 
methods of the Anglo-Catholics, as re- 
vealed by this Missal, we credit them 
with some great virtues. They have 
courage and zeal, and they have a real 
devotion to religion and the Church— 
not so much the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, as the Catholic Church of their 
own imagination and their own defini- 
tion. We acknowledge that they have 
a zeal for God, but like St. Paul in the 
case of Israel’s zeal for the Law, we hold 
that it is not a zeal according to knowl- 
CARL E. GRAMMER edge.” In his later years, adherance to 
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reason and forthrightness often caused irritation to his supposed friends as 
well as his admitted opponents, and created a certain loneliness or isolation 
in his position toward more recent ecclesiastical controversies. 


On October 1, 1936, he resigned, and was promptly elected Rector 
Emeritus of St. Stephen’s. He died in Summit, New Jersey, at the age of 86, 
on March 17, 1944. In a tribute to his friend and colleague, Dr. Alexander 
Cummins, Editor of The Chronicle, of which Dr. Grammer was Associate 
Editor, wrote, “Men of Dr. Grammer’s type who manifest the freedom-loving 
spirit in their thinking are invariable in advance of their time, but live, work 
and think in an environment of ecclesiastical conservatism ... While he en- 
joyed his conflict with static minds, he never ceased to regret the progressive 
weakening of the spiritual influence of the Protestant Episcopal Church be- 
cause of the growth of the ritualistic practices, the medieval cast of theology and 
the promotion of magical rites due to the activities of Anglo-Catholic bishops, 
clergy and laymen. If these are unchecked he felt that the future of our Church 
would be imperiled beyond recovery.’ 


Statements of great Protestant Episcopal leaders are testimony to his 
vast influence upon many American lives: “He was a man who combined clear, 
progressive thinking with strong evangelistic zeal . . . he was one of the great 
theological and religious influences in that period,” wrote the Rt. Rev. Henry 
St. George Tucker, then Presiding Bishop. “His devout Evangelical faith 
and his fearless defense of the liberty brought by the Reformation made him an 
outstanding champion of the truth as taught in the Book of Common Prayer,” 
wrote Dr. Robert Rogers, Rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Brooklyn. The Rev. Dr. W. Russell Bowie, Professor of Practical Theology, 
Union Theological Seminary, wrote, “. .. He was always looking forward 
to larger and more generous fellowships and more imaginative and inclusive 
Christian service for our Protestant Episcopal Church. His convictions were 
clear and his courage unfailing. We need more men to follow in his steps.” 
The Rev. Wilbur L. Caswell, Rector of St. Paul’s, Yonkers, N. Y., and suc- 
cessor to Dr. Cummins as Editor of The Chronicle, wrote, “He was for many 
years the guiding spirit of the Evangelical Education Society, and also Second 
Vice President of the Protestant Episcopal Church League. A thoroughly 
competent scholar, he was not afraid to face the historic truth concerning the 
origin of the creeds and ceremonies of the Church, and he possessed a courage 
and initiative which too many liberal scholars lack.” 


During Dr. Grammer’s rectorship the work of expansion at St. Stephen’s 
went forward. The Community House was erected at a cost of $125,000. 
The interior of the church was enriched by the reredos and chancel of carved 
champville marble, and by the window, “The Life of St. Stephen” of Tiffany 
Favrile Glass of 13th century design, inlaid with mosaics. This, together with 
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extensive alterations and improvements bringing the whole interior into har- 
mony, was presented by Miss Anna J. Magee, in memory of her sister, Miss 
Fanny S. Magee. At the dedication Dr. Grammer well said: “St. Stephen’s is 
now not only a temple of worship, but a shrine of the most refined and spiritual 
beauty ... the genius of Mr. Tiffany and his co-workers is manifest in this 
glorious consummation of their labors. We believe that this re-decorated St. 
Stephen’s will stand as a high-water mark of the artistic taste and skill of the 
designers and workmen of this era. It will also be an enduring monument of 
the deep, and I may say hereditary, loyalty of Miss Anna J. Magee to the 
church at whose font she was baptized, and to whose fellowship she has belonged 
all the days of her life.” 


It is no wonder that Tiffany Company made Dr. Grammer a very attrac- 
tive business offer to serve as a salesman on their staff when it is remembered 
that Miss Magee’s initial thought was to give $5,000 and no more to her 
sister's memorial. In the end, through the convincing words of the rector, 
she finally agreed to assume some $200,000 in total improvements within and 
without the church. Add to this that the Endowment Fund was enriched by 
$600,000 during his rectorship, we can readily see that Dr. Grammer alone 
was responsible for the future continuance of St. Stephen’s in the heart of a 
busy city. 

On Sunday, March 7, 1948, is to be dedicated a memorial plaque, on the 
south side of the east wall in memory of Dr. Grammer’s outstanding rectorship. 
This panel, with the relief portrait larger than life size of Dr. Grammer in 
Italian marble, matches that of the panel of Augustus Saint-Gaudens on the 
north side of the chancel. The inscription reads: 


Carl Eckhardt Grammer 
Doctor of Sacred Theology 
Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, 1905-1936 
Rector Emeritus, 1936-1944. 
Born, November 11, 1858 
Died, March 17, 1944 
Humanitarian 
Fearless Guide 
Spiritual Leader and Pastor 
“Ye are our epistle, written in our hearts, 
known and read of all men.” 


II Cor. 3:2 


This memorial is a gift from members and friends of St. Stephen’s and 
was executed by Philadelphia’s distinguished sculptor, Louis Milione. 
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THE SEVENTH RECTOR 


Dr. Grammer said when he announced 
his retirement in June, 1936, that he 
thought he owed it to the Parish of St. 
Stephen’s to give place to a younger 
man. He left the Parish in October, 
1936, and became Rector-Emeritus until 
his death in March 17, 1944. The Rev. 
Dr. Vincent C. Franks, a Canadian, a 
liberal evangelical churchman and 
preacher of ability, became Rector of St. 
Stephen’s in February, 1937. A former 
newspaperman, and an ambulance driver 
during the first World War, Dr. Franks 
endeavored to reestablish the pulpit 
powers of yesteryears. The Sunday 
Morning Service was broadcast over the 


VINCENT C. FRANKS 


airways. But to the great disappointment of all he tendered his resignation 
to the Vestry on May 2, 1939. Writing in the parish bulletin he said: “I was 
called to this church with the clear-cut understanding with the Vestry that if 
I could not materially increase the congregation I would not be a burden 
to you by remaining. The first year of my ministry the morning congregation 
increased in numbers some sixty percent and the situation began to look en- 
couraging. The broadcast had almost immediate effect in additional attend- 
ance. But in my second year cold figures show that there has been no increase 
over the previous year’s attendance. Barring Easter Sundays, the figures even 
reveal that there have been a few less people at the Sunday services than there 
were in my first year here. Add to that fact the realization that we have gone 
in the red, between twelve and fifteen thousand last year and would go in the 
red many more thousands this year. That, of course, cannot go on indefinitely. 
You should not condemn either the Rector or Vestry because of that. We 
were embarked on a venture and there was no other way of making a possible 
success except through the expenditure of money. 


When, therefore, a call suddenly came to me two weeks ago to St. Paul's 
Church, Richmond, Virginia, I felt bound to at least consider it. The call 
hastened a growing conviction that the genius of St. Stephen’s Church lay 
along other than strictly parochial lines. . . . We have tried an experiment 
together, expanded our energies and finances as best we knew how, and should 
not condemn ourselves for having made the venture.” 


During Dr. Frank’s rectorship, Dr. H. Alexander Matthews began his 
ministry of music at St. Stephen’s. Coming from St. Luke and the Epiphany 
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where he had made famous the afternoon vespers and musical service for so 
many years, Dr. Matthews continues to make hearts beat high with the thrill- 
ing strains of his inspired music. Sunday after Sunday he has caught us up 
on the wings of music and carried us up to some high mountain of feeling to 
make us realize that “the earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof, the round 
world and they that dwell therein,’ and called on us to sing “Te Deum 
Laudamus.” A hymn would hardly sound properly played in St. Stephen’s 
without his graceful opening chords, his transitions, his enrichment of the ac- 
companiment, the swing that he gives to the congregational singing. 


It is a source of pride to us that he is a composer as well as a conductor 
and skillful performer, and there are very few Episcopal Churches that do not 
have at least one of his compositions sung every Sunday. Nor should we fail 
to remark on the unusually sympathetic relations that exist between Dr. 
Matthews and his choir, nor the hearty support he has given to the rector. 


When the present rector appeared on Sunday, March 15, 1942, he was 
handed two coins by the Parish Visitor. It seemed that a well-wisher had read 
of the coming of the new rector in the morning Inquirer and during that same 
week the birthday of the Hon. Roland Morris was duly recognized in the 
same paper. The well-wisher, born in Russia and having been a citizen for 
some twenty years and wishing to express his gratitude to his God and 
Country, went to Independence Hall and rubbed two new silver coins on the 
Liberty Bell and recited a patriotic verse. He then left the two coins in the 
church office with instructions to give the ten cent piece to the Hon. Roland 
Morris and the silver dollar to the new rector as tokens of his esteem and 
eratitude. The rector referring to these coins during the period of the an- 
nouncements stated that representatives of the Law and Prophets had received 
a reward and that it was evident that Philadelphia valued the office of the 
prophet above that of the law. Mr. Morris readily acknowledged his inferior 
office later in the vestibule of the church and pocketed the dime. 


The present rector is hopeful that he may be permitted to serve this parish 
many years before he becomes the victim of the historian. And yet he would 
venture to indulge in one or two contemporary comments. When he came to 
St. Stephen’s the morale was at an all-time low ebb. The membership had 
dropped to 188 and the total of the congregational giving for the previous year 
amounted to only $3,500. Things had reached the bottom and so there was 
nothing to do but to climb back. The vestrymen and the congregation rose 
heroically to the challenge. Never has a rector received such noble and sacri- 
ficial cooperation and assistance. Slowly but surely the tide turned. In six 
years the parish giving was raised considerably each year until at present the 
400 communicants and worshippers give over $20,000 a year. This, together 
with the income from endowments make possible a $50,000 yearly budget and 
enables St. Stephen’s to once again stand as one of the most vital and influen- 
tial of our “downtown churches.” Forty-two thousand attended formal ser- 
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vices last year and thousands come in just for a prayer or meditation as they 
pass by. 


In January, 1948, the system of taxing the pews or charging rentals was 
substituted for the plan of pledges and voluntary subscriptions. New by-laws 
adopted allow regular contributors to vote at annual and other business meet- 
ings, the treasurer withholding a designated sum from each contributor to pay 
for the pew sitting to conform to the church’s charter provisions. Thus the 
parish has become a homogeneous parish, by carrying out the liberty of its 
doctrine in the progressive nature of its government. 


It has been impossible in this paper to give more than an outline of the 
history of the church, of the many who in the past have generously given not 
only articles for the use and adornment of the church, contributions of money 
and legacies, but lives of devoted personal service and examples of Christian 
character and integrity. 


Through the years this church has brought inspiration and consolation 
to multitudes. The doors are always open to the public. From the days of Dr. 
McConnell people of all denominations have been welcome here and they have 
been invited to come to the Lord’s table to receive His body and blood, His life 
and snirit. Men from all sorts of denominations have been invited to speak 
from this pulpit, provided they were men of God in whom the spirit of Christ 
Jesus dwelt. This church has been truly a house of prayer for all people. Many 
people come to pray who never come to a public worship service. A woman 
recently told me that when she was employed in the Federal Reserve Bank as a 
vounge eirl, though not a member of St. Stephen’s Church, it was her custom 
to dron in here occasionally. Since then she said, she has come here whenever 
she has had a decision to make, when she was engaged to be married, when her 
habv was comine. when she had a deep sorrow. A man who is recovering from 
a debauch will come here to drop on his knees and ask for strength to resist. 
Manv who mav never enter a church themselves. ignoring religion, turn thither 
when death enters their family and removes one they loved, and ask for some 
little recognition that we are more than animals, dust of dust, ashes of ashes, 
earth of earth. 


There is no institution in the whole world today that has done so much 
for humanity as the Church of God. There is no institution so much needed 
in and by the world. Did the community realize its obligations to the church, 
sacred places would be filled oftener than they are. We should need no “baits” 
to draw people to the sanctuary. When will the people learn that the church 
exists for their eternal good and throng to keep the holy day within its walls! 


As we look over the names of the noble men and women on this One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Anniversary Celebration, who, having finished 
their course in faith, do now rest from their labors and have passed to the 
Church Triumphant, we may well ask, are we worthy to succeed them, and 
are we remembering that we of the Church Militant have something to main- 
tain in the heritage of OLD SAINT STEPHEN’S CHURCH? 
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St. Stephen’s Church 


Rectors 
Rev. James Montcomery, D.D., 1823-1834 
Rev. H. W. Ducacuet, D.D., 1834-1865 
Rev. WittrAm Rupper, D.D., 1865-1880 
Rev. SAMUEL D. McConne tt, D.D., 1882-1896 
Rev. Etwoop Worcester, Pu.D., 1896-1904 
Rev. Cart E. Gramner, S.T.D., 1905-1936 
Rev. Vincent C. Frans, D.D., 1937-1939 
Rev. ALFRED W. Price, D.D., 1942- 


Rectors Wardens 


JosepH R. INGERSOLL L. Ramsay ICRUMBHAAR 


ROBERT E. GRIFFITH WairLramĮm H. FRAILEY 
CHARLES N. BANCKER CRAWFORD ARNOLD 
Topras WAGNER BEAUVEAU BORIE 
GerorGE W. RICHARDS RoLAND S. Morris 
EDWARD SHIPPEN JosEpH B. VAN DUSEN, JR. 
ROLAND S. MORRIS 


HëřrBERT Ovp, M.D. 


Lewis RODMAN 


Accounting Wardens 
SAMUEL HAZLEHURST Lupovic C. CLEEMAN 
W. J. BELL 


WILLIAM KIRKHAM 


CRAIG ATMORE 
J. HUNTER EWING 


THOMAS NEILSON CHARLES S. CALDWELL 
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Secretaries of the Vestry 


KDMUND WILCOX J. HUNTER EWING 


ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE WitiiAm H. HANSELL 


GEORGE W. RICHARDS CHARLES S. CALDWELL 


I. SMITH RASPIN 
HERBERT OLp, M.D. 


CLARENCE K. KLINK 


EDWARD SHIPPEN 
L. C. CLEEMAN 
Murray RUSH 
Wm. H. FRAILEY M. BRANTLEY ELLIS 
EDWARD ROWLAND FRANK G. COOPER | 


CLAYTON FOTTERALL MCMICHAEL Davip L. GERMAN 


Named in the Charter of Incorporation 


e 


JOsEPH R. INGERSOLL JouN SWIFT | 


SAMUEL HAZLEHURST Hosea J. Levis 
ROBERT E. GRIFFITH Trnomas I. WHARTON | 
T. BARTON ZANTZINGER EDWARD SHIPPEN BURD 
EpMUND WILCOX 


N. Cuarman, M.D. 


Levi ELLMAKER 


JAMES J. SKERRETT 


Vestrymen 
Elected March Sth, 1823 | 


JosEPH R. INGERSOLL JOHN SWIFT 


SAMUEL HAZLEHURST Hosea J. Levis le 
ROBERT E. GRIFFITH Tuomas I. WHARTON 
T. Barton ZANTZINGER EDWARD SHIPPEN BURD 
EDMUND WILCOX 


N. Cuarman, M.D. 


Levi ELLMAKER 
JAMES J. SKERRETT 
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V estrymen 


Elected at various times 


WILLIAM J. BELL 
WittiAmM E. HORNER 
ALEXANDER DALLAS BACHE 
CHARLES N. BANCKER 
WILLIAM KIRKHAM 
Joun WILTBANK, M.D. 
Joun B. NEWMAN 
GEORGE M. DALLAS 
GEorGE W. RICHARDS 
WILLIAM CHALONER 
ToprAs WAGNER 

HENRY HOLLINGSWORTH 
Tuomas M. PETITT 
EpmMuND WILCOX 
JOSHUA LIPPINCOTT 
PETER PENN GASKILL 
EDWARD SHIPPEN BURD 
Rosiey Duxncison, M.D. 
‘THOMAS CADWALADER 
WILLIAM PLATT 

Lewis RopMAN, M.D. 
GEORGE M. DALLAS 
CHARLES V. HAGNER 
Joun HASTINGS - 
WituiAM D. Lewis 
WILLIAM MUSGRAVE 
EDWARD SHIPPEN 
HENRY FARNUM 

Henry PAUL BECK 
WILLIAM PLATT, JR. 
Waırson C. Swann, M.D. 
Joun W. WALLACE 


SAMUEL POWELL 
THOMAS CADWALADER 
ATHERTON BLIGHT 
JAMES MAGEE 

SAMUEL BAKER BROOKS 
Ropert B. HANCOCK 
Tuomas NEILSON 
Lupovic C. CLEEMAN 
GEORGE PLITT 

J. EDGAR THOMASON 
WILLIAM LIPPINCOTT 
L. RAMSAY KRUMBHAAR 
CHARLES CAMBLOS 
ANSON V. PARSONS 
CHARLES H. MUIRHEID 
OLIvER A. Jupson, M.D. 
JOHN Brown PARKER 
GEORGE B. ROBERTS 
GEORGE BLIGHT 
CHARLES F. SHOENER 
Murray RUSH 

Wm. H. FRAILEY 
BEAUVEAU BORIE 
CRAWFORD ARNOLD 

W. S. RUSSELL 
THomas MCKEAN 

W. M. STEWART 

SETH CALDWELL, JR. 
EDWARD ROWLAND 
HENRY C. OLMSTED 

J. ALBERT CALDWELL 
Wm. HERBERT WASHINGTON 


SAMUEL CLARKSON 
CHARLES N. MELLON 

J. DUNDUS LIPPINCOTT 
GEORGE L. CRAWFORD 
Joun T. Lewis, JR. 
Francis A. LEWIS 
Joseru N. WILSON 

Joun A. McDowELL 
OLIVER BOYCE JUDSON 
CLAYTON F. MCMICHAEL 
RoLanp S. MORRIS 
RUSSELL DUANE 

J. HUNTER EWING 
Joseru B. VAN DUSEN 
WairLLram H. HOLLAR 
WaiıLLram H. HANSELL 
CHARLES L. MCKEEHAN 
ADDINELL Hewson, M.D. 
WILLIAM R. TAYLOR 


C. Howarp COLKET . 


Rosert T. Boyp 
CRAIG ATMORE 
Emory R. JOHNSON 
Epwarp W. Moore 


TREASURERS OF 


125 Years of Christian Service 


CHARLES S. CALDWELL 
CHARLES P. LINEWEAVER 
HOWARD REIFSNYDER 
HERBERT OLp, M.D. 

I. SMITH RASPIN 

M. BRANTLEY ELLIS 
WiıLLram H. HoLLAR, JR. 
Jay M. WHITHAM 
FRANK G. COOPER 
CLARENCE K. KLINK 
Howarp M. FREESTON 
Harry J. HAUGER 
WittiAm R. HASSENPAT 
J. WYLIE CHRISTIE 
Rotanp M. BICKERSTAFF, JR. 
J. LEWIS ARMSTRONG 
WitiiAm W. DICKHART 
J. B. MEARNS 

Davin L. GERMAN 

Joun C. Knox 

EpwIn S. HEINS 

JAMES Ortts LYMAN 
EDWARD SHIPPEN MORRIS 
CHARLES K. Hay 


BURD SCHOOL 


Treasurers of Burd School 


WILLIAM LIPPINCOTT 
L. R. KRUMBHAAR 
BEAUVEAU BORIE 
Lupovic C. CLEEMAN 
BEAUVEAU BoRIE 
Lupovic C. CLEEMAN 


BEAUVEAU BORIE 
RoLanp S. Morris 
Joser B. VAN DUSEN 
Emory R. JOHNSON 

I. SMITH RASPIN 
EDWARD S. MORRIS 


The Present Vestry 
Dr. HERBERT OLD, Rector’s Warden 
I. SMITH Rasprin, Eso., Accounting Warden 
Davi L. GERMAN, Esg@., Clerk of Vestry 
EDWARD SHIPPEN Morris, Eso., Treasurer of the Burd School 


DEAN Emory R. JoHNSON 
Mr. WitiiAM H. HOLLAR, Jr. 
Mr. Harry J. HAUGER 
Epwin S. HeErns, Eso. 


Mr. J. LEWIS ARMSTRONG 
Mr. J. B. MEARNS 

Mr. Cuar-es K. Hay 
Mr. JAMEs Otis LYMAN 


125 Years of Christian Service l 125 Years of Christian Service 


` MEMORIALS IN -ST STEPHEN'S CHURCH | 


From its foundation St. Stephen’s has always stood for an alliance between | 
Christianity and the Arts. It has believed that religion should nourish a large | 
and rich culture and that the Arts should contribute to worship. Its artistic 
memorials have given the church a distinct place in Philadelphia. St. Stephen’s l 


is not only a temple of worship, but it is also a shrine of the most refined and 
spiritual beauty. 


STAEF OF ST: STEPHEN'S CHURCH 
Rev. Atrrep W. Price, D.D., Rector THE ALTAR PICTURE 

In 1889 the Venetian Mosaic of the Last Supper was presented to the 
Church by the children of Mrs. James Magee in memory of their mother. It 
was the creation of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holiday of London. It contains 
over 180,000 pieces of Venetian glass, and has a surface of sixty square feet. 
Mrs. James H. Mearns, R.N., Social Worker It was a show piece at a garden fete in London, where Mr. Gladstone was a 

' guest, and he made an address of an hour upon it. 


Rev. Gustav C. Mecxirne, B.D., Minister to the Hard of Hearing 


“Dr. H. ALEXANDER Matruews, Organist and Choirmaster 


Miss Everyn BLACKBURN, Secretary to the Rector KEY TO THE APOSTLES IN THE Mosaic REREDOS 


Left to right : Bartholomew, Matthew, Thomas (standing), Philip, Simon, 


Mr. Witt1Am SmirxH, Bookkeeper : 
James, John, Peter, Judas (without a halo), James the less, Thaddeus and 


Mrs. SAmueL N. Hucues, Assistant Organist | Andrew, | 
Mr. JosepH Stokes Lreps, Organist for the Hard of Hearing 


7 7 y | 
Mr. JAMES CARRIGAN, Verger REREDOS AND CHANCEL | 


Above the Altar Picture of the Last Supper is the Anna J. Magee | 
Mr. Atonzo Reep, Sexton of Community House Memorial reredos of carved Champville marble, and Medallion Window de- | 
victing the “Life of St. Stephen” of Tiffany Favrile Glass, of Thirteenth 
Mr. F revr Tight Cie isting: me“ t Diay Fanie Goe a T 
Se ee een Century design, armature construction inlaid with Tiffany Favrile Glass 


Mr. GEORGE STREAKER, Belk Ringer Mosaics. 
The medallions, which are arranged in the form of a cross, project five 
inches in front of the main window. An entirely unique effect is produced 
by this device. 
The subjects of the medallions are taken from the account of St. Stephen 


in the Acts of the Apostles, either his words or his deeds. 


Beginning with the top of the medallions in the northernmost window, the 
subjects are: The ordination of Stephen as a deacon; second, Stephen build- 
ing up Christianity by his preaching. Then, by way of contrast Solomon 
building the temple made with hands. The lowest medallion represents Moses 
with the law, whose customs Stephen was accused of overthrowing. 
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The southernmost medallion represents the destruction of the temple 
which Stephen’s teaching that God dwelleth not in temples made with hands 
was felt to predict. The second represents the brotherly love of the early 
church; the third some priests, in commemoration of “the great company of 
the priests” who were obedient to the faith. The fourth depicts Stephen 
making his defense before the Sanhedrin. The subject of the central window 
is the martyrdom of Stephen. In the medallion above are “the heavens opened.” 
Below is St. Paul, with his emblematic sword. In the center is the cruel stoning 
of the prostrate martyr. In the half circles on each side some of the mob 
are seen. 


ANGEL OF PURITY 


On the eastern wall, near the reredos, and facing the pew where the Cad- 
waladers have sat for generations, is one of the masterpieces of St. Gaudens, 
our greatest American sculptor, a memorial to Maria Gouverneur Mitchell 
the sweet young daughter of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell and Mrs. Mary Cadwalader 
Mitchell. This lovely design of the light, graceful form of a young girl was 
called the “Angel of Purity” by the artist. 


RECUMBENT EFFIGY 


Near the entrance of the Church is the superb recumbent effigy of Edward 
Shippen Burd, one of the great benefactors of the Parish, sculptured in Parian 
Marble by Steinhauser, a pupil of Thorwaldsen. 


THE BURD MEMORIAL 


In addition to the fine effigy of Edward Shippen Burd, St. Stephen’s 
possesses two other notable pieces of statuary. One is the famous group known 
as the “Angel of the Resurrection” commemorating three daughters of the 
3urd family who had died in girlhood and young womanhood. This also, is 
the work of Thorwaldsen’s pupil, Steinhauser. It represents three comely, 
maidenly forms, reclining as in sleep beneath a cross. The Angel of the Resur- 
rection, with his horn in his hand, is regarding them, ready to awaken them, 
but their slumber is so profound and sweet that he hesitates to blow the blast 


which will recall them to life. The whole group is executed in Thorwaldsen’s 
large, free, simple manner. 


BAPTISMAL FONT 


The other work of this great sculptor, Steinhauser, is quite as poetical 
and lovely. It’s a very tall font, perhaps one of the most beautiful in the 
world, also in the purest white marble. The shaft and bow] are highly graceful. 
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At the base stand three adorable children holding in their hands the instru- 
ments of the Saviour’s passion, the nails, the crown of thorns, the spear, with 
which they appear to be playing with wondering, uncomprehending eyes. 


Inside the bowl are sculptured in relief the sacred fish, by which the early 
Christians secretly expressed their faith. Phillips Brooks was so impressed 
by this touching work that he introduced it into one of his great sermons. 


Mrs. Burd in 1859, the year before her death, presented the Church with 
the Font which stands in the southwest corner, near the door. 


Besides these monuments, Mrs. Burd gave a large sum to St. Stephen’s 
Church and also founded, with a munificent gift of $500,000, the Burd School 
for fatherless girls, which she placed for all time under the control of the Rector 
and Vestry of St. Stephen’s. The School is now situated at 4226 Baltimore 
Avenue. 


DR. WOOD’S, MEMORIAL 


St. Stephen’s has always been blessed throughout its history with great 
music. For forty-six years, Dr. David Wood enchanted the congregation of 
St. Stephen’s with his unearthly melodies. Blind himself, he seemed to see 
what mortal man could not see. 


The portrait bust on the north wall under the gallery, is the work of 
Charles Grafly, of Philadelphia, and is a work of unusual charm, as well as a 
fine likeness of Dr. Wood. 


Some of Dr. Wood’s well known compositions are “There Shall Be No 
Night,” “The Twilight Shadows Fall,’ “Asleep in Jesus,” “Behold I Show 
You a Mystery,” “The Son of David,” “The Magnificat” and “Deus Mis- 
ereatur in B Minor.” 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS ON SOUTH WALL 
Tae Pancoast WINDOW 
This window in memory of Albert Pancoast by Tiffany is on the south 
wall and was presented by Mrs. Albert Pancoast and her daughters. It repre- 


sents Christ in the garden among the lilies, the only flower He mentions in the 
gospels, and the accepted symbol of the resurrection—purity. 
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THe McDowett WiInpow 


This window, on the south wall, in memory of Mrs Eliza Graham 
McDowell, from her husband, J Austin McDowell, is a copy of a picture by 
Exel Ender, which hangs over the Altar of a church in Molde, Norway. The 
angelic visitant sits light as a bird on the edge of the tomb, and the wings 
are partly unfolded as if to steady the figure from swaying backward. 


THE AtrMoRE WINDOW 


The Robert E. Atmore window is situated on the south side of the 
church next to the McDowell window, and on the west of it. The subject 
is the interview of Nicodemus with the Saviour. The maker is Tiffany, and 
the subject is treated most artistically in the characteristic tints of this maker. 


THE ArrtIson WINDOW 


The Arrison window was made by the great firm of Tiffany and is 
next to the font. It was presented by Mrs. Annie D. Arrison, and her three 
sons. The subject is Jesus welcoming the children. Nothing could be more 
appropriate for a window next to the sacred font at which children are officially 
received into the congregation of Christ’s flock and signed with the sign of 
the Cross. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS IN TRANSEPT 
Tue Macee WINDOW 
The double window in the east transept wall was presented by the chil- 
dren of James Magee, for many years a vestryman of the Parish. The upper 


portion represents Eliezer, the faithful steward, and Rebekah at the well, and 
the lower part portrays, Abraham entertaining three angels. 


Jonn Harr 


The stone tablet of John Hart a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
on the west wall of the transept was also given by the Magee family. Descend- 
ants of John Hart are still members of our congregation. 


THE GRIFFITH WINDOW 


The double window on the north transept wall is in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert E. Griffith. The subject is St. Paul and an unknown martyred 
Saint. 
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THe WILKINS WINDOW 


The window, on the north transept wall, a memorial to Henrietta C, 
Wilkins by her niece, Miss M. S. Wilkins, depicts the golden after-glow of 
a cloudless and serene sunset, “The faithful witness in heaven’ of Psalm 89, 
verse 37. The artist and maker was Maitland Armstrong of New York. 


MEDALLION Rose WINDOW 


This exquisite memorial over the gallery in the transept, the production 
of the Tiffany Studios and consisting of Tiffany Favrile and jewel glass 
throughout, resembles in color the celebrated stained glass of the thirteenth 
century. It was given to St. Stephen’s Church in memory of Marie Louise 
Baird (1871-1913) by her mother, sister and brother. 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS ON NORTH WALL 
THE Price Winpow 


This window on the north wall under the gallery, is another product of 
the Tiffany studios and is in memory of William S. Price, a lawyer by profes- 
sion and for many years Chancellor of the Diocese. The subject is Gamaliel the 
great lawyer, “Had in reputation of all the people” as the inscription records— 
pleading before the Council against any persecution of the Church. The sub- 
ject is quite original in church windows. 


THe Dorcas Window 


This window by D’Ascenzo of Philadelphia is a memorial to Anna J. 
Magee and tells the story of Dorcas and her many works of charity as related 
in the Acts of the Apostles. 


VESTIBULE 


On the north side of the vestibule is the bust of James Magee, vestryman 
from 1861-1878 which has been placed in a tabernacle of the Tiffany Studios 
design and workmanship. 


On the north side of the vestibule is the bust of his fellow vestryman, 


Mr. Ludovic C. Cleeman, 1840-1909. 
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